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air throughout — renders these pages of music 
worthy of the musician's admiration. A finer 
example of the stretto can scarcely be found in 
modern music. 

The Credo, vivace, |, is principally declaimed 
in chords for the voices, while the violins are in 
active exercise. Energetic successions of har- 
mony, and unexpected modulations, support the 
interest of the chorus, which is wound up bril- 
liantly at "descendit," by a fragment of the 
subject, very clearly treated in double canon on 
a sequence of sevenths. Et incarnatus and 
Crucifixus are movements of very uncommon 
stamp. The former, a tenor solo in A minor, 
largo, concluding on the fifth of the key of C, 
proceeds, after two bars of symphony, with its 
first strain in the key of C minor, and makes way 
for the surprising entrance of the chorus in D flat. 
Rarely in music is so strong and rapid a contrast 
of key pleasing. The object of the composer must 
have been to prepare attention for the majestic 
choral point, Crucifixus, introduced in the basses, 
after one bar of symphony : — 




Tntti. 

Bassi. , &-. — —--«—. jr — .- 

As the voices enter in imitative response to this 
theme, and with perpetual surprises of harmony, 
the hearer is struck with a feeling of exaltation 
and grandeur. A fughetta in §, very clear and 
vocal, concludes the Credo. 

The Sanctus, in C, |, adagio and piano, is 
calculated to display the powers of a choir in a 
subdued religious expression, as well as in pas- 
sages of grandeur. Its feature of highest genius 
is undoubtedly Osanna ; the melody and the 
joyful expression of the text are here so com- 
bined with the harmonic surprises of a little 
fugue, that nothing can more delight the musi- 
cian. The liveliness of this style is introduced 
by degrees, and with the happiest effect. 

A symphony of thirteen bars, in G minor, \, 
ushers in the Benedictus, which is at first choral, 
then with solos in the major of a sweet cantilena, 
and much in Mozart's style. Indeed, there is a 
curious agreement of two bars, which are exactly 
like two other bars in the Quoniam of Mozart's 
No. 12, in all the four parts, and even to the pas- 
sage of accompaniment in the second violin. In 
the coda, also, of the last fugue of this work, 
there is a syncopated passage which strongly re- 
calls a similar feature in the coda of the fugue 




in Mozart's Gloria. Do these passages point to 
ideas popular in their time? or are they mere 
accidents occurring to composers so prolific and 
so congenial in their tone of mind ? Questions 
such as these, which concern the history of the 
progress of taste and invention in music, cannot 
be decided till the dates of the respective compo- 
sitions are fully ascertained. Both Mozart and 
Haydn were so fond of the forms of scientific music 
— of fugues and canons, that the age of their 
compositions cannot be determined, merely be- 
cause they employ a traditionary style. Mozart 
died exercising all his powers in counterpoint, 
as the Requiem testifies. Haydn, too, approves 
a passage of canon : — 



Vio. 1. 



Bassi. 



But what is to be admired in these later compo- 
sers, is their mode of employing these forms 
incidentally, to set off the unadorned charms of 
melody. Of this class of pure music, the quartett 
major parts of the Benedictus, in B flat and G, 
afford examples. 

The Agnus Dei, in C minor, adagio, \, is a 
grave and pathetic chorus, of a character severely 
ecclesiastical ; the few notes of the instruments 
repeating the voice parts, and not even in the 
symphonies departing from the sobriety of style 
which the composer has here prescribed to him- 
self. This slow and quiet movement forms a 
suitable introduction to the magnificent fugue, 
Dona, a fugue which takes its place among the 
very best things in the music of Masses. Its long 
development, — the melodiousness of the singing 
parts, conducted with very little modulation 
through all the mazes of a long, intricate, and 
often canonical imitation, — leave the musical 
reader in delight and admiration. The accent 
and rhythm of the phrases, the clear parts, the 
unpremeditated science so happy in its daring, 
altogether form music in which none can dispute 
the place of Haydn. 

(To be continued.) 

HECTOB BERLIOZ ON MODERN 

INSTRUM ENTATION.* 

(From the " Pauley Herald." ) 

Hector Berlioz is a great name in the musical world. 

Destined by his father for the practice of medicine, he 

was seized with an absolute passion for music, and aban- 



A Treatise upon Modern Instrumentation and Orchestration ; 
containing an Exact Table of the Compass, a Detail of the Mechanism , 
and a Study of the Quality of Tone, and Expressive Character of 
Various Instruments ; accompanied by Numerous Examples in Score, 
from the Works of the Greatest Masters, and front some Unpublished 
Works of the Author. New Edition, revised, corrected, augmented by 
several additional (copyright) chapters on Newly-Invented Instru- 
ments, and on the whole Art of the Orchestral Conductor. Op. 10. 
Translated from the French by Mary Cowden Clarke. Published 
in Novello's Library for the diffusion of Musical Knowledge. 
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doning the pharmacopoeia within the year, he was discarded 
by his father, and was obliged to obtain a living by singing 
in the chorus of a theatre. But in the meantime he was 
pursuing his studies with entire devotion at the Conser- 
vatoire ; and after cultivating his tastes in Italy, he came 
again to Paris, devoting much of his time to composition, 
and producing many symphonies and operas, as to the 
merits of which, from their peculiar construction, musical 
critics were at first very much divided in opinion. Listz, 
however, the gifted pianist, gave them the stamp of his 
approval, and the great but eccentric Paganini not only 
gave the composer his praise, but a present of 20,000 
franca. And now any difference of opinion about Ber- 
lioz's merits has ceased to exist, and it is generally 
allowed that in some branches of his art, especially in 
the production of great orchestral combinations and 
effects, he has no superior among living musicians. A 
very competent critic, in reviewing his " Carnival de 
Borne", and other works, says, Berlioz has carried the 
science of musical acoustics to unknown regions; his 
effects are startling, and at times overwhelming. Like 
Beethoven, his surprises are sudden, his breaks frequent, 
and his orchestral treatment powerful and sympathetic. 
He is a profound thinker, — one who has resolved to quit 
the beaten track, and trust to the development of his own 
genius. This gentleman, then, so very competent to deal 
with his subject, is the author of the book before ub. 

M. Berlioz, in a short introduction, indicates his dissent 
from a too rigid adherence to precedent in musical com- 
position. It is now pretty generally agreed, he says, 
that in all things that regard harmony, melody, and 
modulation, whatever produces a good effect is good, as 
that whatever produces a bad one, is bad; and that the 
authority of a hundred old men, even if they were each 
a hundred and twenty years of age, cannot make ugly 
that which is beautiful, nor beautiful that which is 
ugly. M. Berlioz, then, while holding firmly the idea 
of the eternal fitness of great principles, does not recog- 
nise as necessarily right, any arrangement in the musical 
world based upon the wisdom of our ancestors. 

This treatise, as translated by Mrs. Mary Cowden 
Clarke, is an exceedingly interesting one, not only to the 
professional musician, but to the amateur. Any one, from 
the violinist to the performer on the kettledrums — from 
the flute-player to the player on the cymbals — from the 
trumpeter to him who discourses most eloquent music in 
the mysterious aud delicate-sounding Glockenspiel, — will 
leam the uses, qualities, and characteristics generally of 
his instrument — its capabilities — its proper use and posi 
tion in the orchestra. Nor will our fair readers, who 
cannot be expected to be individually attached to any 
of those instruments named, nor to less common and more 
peculiar ones, such as the Saxaphone, Trombone, or the 
Ophicleide, have any difficulty in finding an interesting 
chapter. They have only to turn up the portion of the 
treatise which deals with the Guitar, the Mandolin, or the 
Harp, or the highly interesting one which treats of the 
Piano. M. Berlioz, who discusses this instrument in a 
double point of view, — as an orchestral instrument, or as 
forming a complete small orchestra in iteelf, says truly, 
under the first point, that it should never go beyond soft 
effects in the orchestra ; if it attempts a forcible compe- 
tition with the orchestra, it vanishes entirely ; it should 
accompany or be accompanied. 

But among all the instruments of the orchestra, M. 
Berlioz gives precedence to the violin, possessing as it does 
in great variety, a host of apparently inconsistent shades 
of expression ; force and lightness — grace — accents — both 
gloomy and gay — thought — and passion. The composer, 
in writing for this instrument, does not require to calculate 
the duration of a holding note — it is never out of breath. 
Violins are faithful, intelligent, active, and indefatigable 



servants; In fact, our author speaks like an enthusiast 

about 

THE VIOIIN. 

Slow and tender melodies, confided too often now-a-days to wind 
instruments, are nevertheless never better rendered than by a mass 
of violins. Nothing can equal the touching sweetness of a score of 
first strings made to sing by twenty well-skilled bows. That is, in 
fact, the true female voice of the orchestra, — a voice at once passion- 
ate and chaste, heart-rending, yet soft; which can weep, sigh, and 
lament, chant, pray, and muse, or burst into joyous accents, as none 
other can do, An imperceptible movement of the arm, an almost 
unconscious sentiment on the part of him who experiences it, pro- 
ducing scarcely any apparent effect when executed by a single violin, 
shall, when multiplied by a number of them in unison, give forth 
enchanting gradation, irresistible impulse, and accents which pene- 
trate to the very heart's core. 

In the chapter on the "Viola, M. Berlioz, while appre- 
ciating the orchestral effect this instrument possesses, 
admits that it has been too much neglected. And no 
wonder; the composer dare not write an elaborate part 
for the viola player, who was always taken from the refuse 
of violinists. When a musician found himself incapable 
of fitly managing the violin, he took refuge among the 
violas. As we are among the stringed instruments, we 
may notice a peculiar mode of treating the Double-bass, 
of which M. Berlioz speaks, as introduced by a Piedmon- 
tese artist, but not of general adoption. By pinching the 
high string of the instrument between the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand, instead of pressing it upon the 
finger-board, and by rising thus nearly to the bridge, he 
obtained high sounds of singular acuteness and incredible 
power. " If there were need to introduce into the orches- 
tra," says the writer, " a loud female cry, no instrument 
could better utter it than the Double-basses employed in 
this way." 

Of all the wind instruments, M. Berlioz speaks most 
rapturously of the Clarionet, which, in its four distinct 
qualities of tone, the character which the sounds of the 
medium register has is a loftiness tempering a noble ten- 
derness, rendering them favorable for the expression of 
sentiments and ideas the most poetic. Hear what the 
accomplished author of the Treatise says of 

THE CLARIONET. 

Its voice is that of heroic love : and if masses of brass instru- 
ments, in grand military symphonies, awaken the idea of a warlike 
troop covered with glittering armour, marching to glory or death, 
numerous unisons of clarionets, heard at the same time, seem to 
represent the beloved women, the loving heroines, with their proud 
eyes, and deep affection, whom the sound of arms exalts; who sing 
while fighting, and who crown the victors, or die with the defeated. 
I have never lieen able to hear military music from afar, without 
being profoundly moved by that feminine quality of tone in the 
clarionets, and struck by images of this nature, as after the perusal of 
ancient epic poems. This beautiful soprano instrument, so ringing, 
so rich in penetrating accents, when employed in manses, — gains, as 
a solo, in delicacy, evanescent shadowings, and mysterious tender- 
ness, what it loses in force and powerful brilliancy. Nothing so vir- 
ginal, so pure, as the tint imparted to sertain melodies by the tone of 
a clarionet played in the medium by a skilful performer. 

It is the one of all the wind instruments which can best breathe 
forth, swell, diminish, and die away its sound. Thence the precious 
faculty of producing distance, echo, an echo of echo, and a twilight 
sound. What more admirable example could I quote of the applica- 
tion of some of these shadowings, than the dieamy phrase of the 
clarionet, accompanied by a tremolo of stringed instruments, in the 
midst of the Allegro of the overture to Frei/schiitz ! Does it not 
depict the lonely maiden, the forester's fair betrothed, who, raising 
her eyes to heaven, mingles her tender lament with the noise of the 
dark woods agitated by the storm ? — 0, Weberl 1 

This beautiful passage in the overture to Der Freyschiite 
is given in score. It has lingered on our remembrance 
since we first heard it, like some heavenly thing — the 
very poetry of music — coming up again and again with 
many pleasant recollections, and old philharmonic memories. 
But we have not space to continue the quotations we 
marked from the chapters on the various instruments. 
We may not now say how in a certain passage of Gluck, 
" the flute lends itself to all the uneasy writings of eternal 
grief, still embued with the passions of earthly life," — 
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Hector Berlioz on Modern Instrumentation — continued. 

nor how the composer may make the trombone " chaunt 
by turns like a choir of priests, threaten, lament, sing a 
funeral knell, raise a hymn of glory, break forth into 
frantic cries, or sound its dread flourish to awaken the 
dead or to doom the living," — nor speak of the " funereal 
or terrible character of muffled drums." Nor can we more 
than notice the highly interesting chapter on the Human 
Voice. Although this most delicate and comprehensive 
of all instruments is divided into four species, Bass, Tenor, 
Contralto, and Soprano, with each its individual range, 
M. Berlioz says such a division, although very seductive, 
is insufficient and hazardous, for nature does not proceed 
always in the same ratio ; and he unhesitatingly adds 
that to him it appears " absolutely imprudent to write 
chorusses in four real parts of equal importance, according 
to the classical division of voices." 

In a section of the treatise devoted to new instruments' 
the author introduces the Melodium Organ, which appears 
to be a very expressive instrument. It has a key-board 
like the organ, but its sound results, like that of the Con- 
certina, from the vibration of free metallic reeds, over 
which passes a current of air, from bellows put in motion 
liy the feet of the performer. This is a valuable instru- 
ment, portable, and occupying but little Bpace. The 
sounds can be made to take a religious and dreamy 
character, and be susceptible of all the inflexions of the 
human voice. It is peculiarly suitable for sacred music — 
for soft and tender melodies of slow movement. For 
churches, where good music has not hitherto been possible, 
it is peculiarly adapted. " A Melodium," says M. Berlioz* 
" played by a musician of sense, might and could in- 
troduce there, harmonic civilisation ; and cause, in time, 
a banishment of those grotesque howlings, which still, in 
such places, mingle with religious services." 

This admirable treatise, in which Mons. Berlioz writes 
in a clear and fervid manner of an art he loves so well, 
not only treats of all the instruments in use at the present 
day — their character and capabilities, especially in the 
orchestra — but also casually reviews the history of instru- 
mentation from the time of Gluck downwards. And in 
illustration of the texts, there are given sixty-six examples 
in score, in musical passages from the great masters ; 
from Gluck — too little known amongst us — from glorious 
Beethoven, from fanciful Weber, from romantic Rossini, 
and many other great names. The language of the 
treatise, although conveying delicate and elaborate ideas, 
is by no means too technical even for the novice. We do 
not know a more fitting present than this for a musical 
friend, be that one a lady or one of the rougher sex, nor 
a more suitable volume for the table of any room which 
contains an instrument meant for use, and not alone for 
ornament. Nor can any one enjoy a concert of music 
with its harmonics of sweet sounds, withouL some know- 
ledge more or less of orchestration ; and such knowledge 
cannot be better had than in M. Berlioz's treatise, now 
presented in the cheap and handsome form before us. 

Thanks, then, to the lady to whose versatile accom- 
plishments we are so much indebted — of whose devotion 
to him who affirmed his authoritative belief that 

The man that hath no music in himself 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils, 

her laborious and elaborate Concordance to Shakespeare 
is a perpetual memorial — and of whose love for the science 
of harmonious sounds, the translation of this treatise is a 
graceful proof; thanks to Mis. Cowden Clarke, herself 
musical as all the Novello family are, for introducing the 
accomplished Frenchman in an Anglo-Saxon dress, and 
with such elegant English language. 



MUSIC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 

By Mary Cowden Clabke. 

(Continued from page 283 .) 
" Break forth into thanksgiving, 

Ye banded instruments of wind and chords ; 
Unite, to magnify the Ever-living, 

Your inarticulate notes with the voice of words ! 
Nor hushed be service from the lowing moad, 

Nor mute the forest hum of noon ; 
Thou too be heard, lone eagle ! freed 
From snowy peak and cloud, attune 
Thy hungry barkings to the hymn 

Of joy, that from her utmost walls 
The six-days' Work, by flaming Seraphim, 
Transmits to Heaven ! As Deep to Deep 
Shouting through one valley calls, 
All worlds, all natures, mood and measure keep 
For praise and ceaseless gratulation, poured 
Into the ear of God, their Lord I " — Wordsworth. 



" Such music (as 'tis said) 
Before was never made 

But when of old the sons of morning sung, 
While the Creator great 
His constellations set, 

And the well-balanced world on hinges hung ; 
And cast the dark foundations deep, 
And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel keep." 

ililton. 
" Cherubic songs by night from neighbouring hills 

Aereal music Bend."— Milton. 
" All the while harmonious airs were heard 
Of chiming strings, or charming pipes ; and winds 
Of gentlest gale Arabian odours fann'd 
From their soft wings, and Flora's earliest smells." 

Milton. 
" Meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a lake, 
That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown'd 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 
The birds their quire apply ; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 
Led on the eternal Spring." — Milton. 

" the deep-transported mind may soar 
Above the wheeling poles, and at heaven's door 
Look in, and see each blissful deity, 
How he before the thundrous throne doth lie, 
Listening to what unshorn Apollo sings 
To the touch of golden wires." — Milton. 



" There is a roaring in the bleak-grown pines 
When Winter lifts his voice ; there is a noise 
Among immortals when a God gives sign, 
With hushing finger, how he means to load 
His tongue with the full weight of utterless thought, 
With thunder, aud with music, and with pomp : 
Such noise is like the roar of bleak-grown pines ; 
Which, when it ceases in this mountain'd world, 
No other sound succeeds ; but ceasing here, 
Among these fallen, Saturn's voice therefrom 
Grew up like organ, that begins anew 
Its strain, when other harmonies, stopt short, 
Leave the dinn'd air vibrating siiverly."— Keats. 
" Thou didst not hear 

The soft, lute-finger'd Muses chanting clear, 

Nor even Apollo when he sang alone, 

Deaf to hiB throbbing throat's long, long melodious moan." 

Keats. 



